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The Self as Sentiment and Reflection 

CHARLES HORTON COOLEY 


Charles Horton Cooley was an economist by train¬ 
ing who made important contributions to the devel¬ 
opment of sociological psychology. The influence of 
Adam Smiths theory of human sentiments is obvious 
in this selection, which was written around the turn of 


the twentieth century. In Theory of Moral Sentiments 
(i 759 ), Smith maintains that individuals’sympathetic 
identification with one another’s situation provides 
the moral foundation of human social life. For Cooley, 
the human self also rests on individuals emotional 
responsiveness to one another. He argues that send 
ment is the core of the human self and is central to its 
development. Accordingly, a sense of appropriation 
the source of this self-feeling. The individual not only 
appropriates people and material objects by claim g 
them as “mine,” but he or she also appropriates im g 
of himself or herself reflected in others’ treatment of 

him or her. _ , > 

This is what is commonly known as 00 ey 
theory of “the looking-glass self” Cooley suggests that 
the individual can only reflect upon and f orm ' m “f 
of himself or herself through the imaginary a 
of someone else’s perspective. The individual imagines 
how he or she must appear to someone, ltn g 
how that person must be judging his or er 
ance and behavior, and consequent y foe 
pride or shame. Such socially reflected mages f 
the individual of who and what she or he is, 


consequent feelings of pride and shame provide the 
grounds for her or his sense of self-worth or esteem. 

Cooleys young daughter, M., was an important 
source of inspiration for his theory of the looking-glass 
self He closely observed and took meticulous notes on 
her behavior. Cooley was particularly taken^ by her 
use of first-person pronouns like “mine” and “my.” As 
Cooley notes, unlike most other expressions, these pro¬ 
nouns mean something or someone quite different de¬ 
pending on who is speaking. M. could only have learned 
to use pronouns correctly by reflecting how others, used 
them—by the imaginary adoption of other people’s per¬ 
spectives. Cooley was also amazed at how early in life 
M. was aware of her influence over others. She recog¬ 
nized the reflections of her own actions in how others 
responded to her. For us, as for M., others’ responses 
are the looking glass in which we see reflected images of 
ourselves. It is from these socially reflected images that 
we construct a self and our feelings about it. 

11 is well to say at the outset that by the word “self” 
I in this discussion is meant simply that which is 
designated in common speech by the pronouns 
of the first person singular, “I,” “me,” “my,” “mine,” 
and “myself.” “Self” and “ego” are used by meta¬ 
physicians and moralists in many other senses, 
more or less remote from the “I” of daily speech 
and thought, and with these I wish to have as little 
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to do as possible. What is here discussed is what 
psychologists call the empirical self, the self that 
can be apprehended or verified by ordinary obser¬ 
vation. I qualify it by the word 4 social” not as im¬ 
plying the existence of a self that is not social—for 
I think that the “I” of common language always has 
more or less distinct reference to other people as 
well as the speaker—but because I wish to empha¬ 
size and dwell upon the social aspect of it. 

The distinctive thing in the idea, for which the 
pronouns of the first person are names, is appar¬ 
ently a characteristic kind of feeling which may 
be called the my-feeling or sense of appropria¬ 
tion. Almost any sort of ideas may be associated 
with this feeling, and that alone, it would seem, 
is the determining factor in the matter. As Pro¬ 
fessor James says in his admirable discussion of 
the self, the words “me” and “self” designate “all 
the things which have the power to produce in a 
stream of consciousness excitement of a certain 
peculiar sort.... The social self is simply any idea, 
or system of ideas, drawn from the communica¬ 
tive life, that the mind cherishes as its own. Self¬ 
feeling has its chief scope within the general life, 
not outside of it.... 

That the I of common speech has a meaning 
which includes some sort of reference to other per¬ 
sons is involved in the very fact that the word and 
the ideas it stands for are phenomena of language 
and the communicative life. It is doubtful whether 
it is possible to use language at all without think- 
ing more or less distinctly of someone else, and 
certainly the things to which we give names, and 
which have a large place in reflective thought, are 
almost always those which are impressed upon us 
by our contact with other people. Where there is no 
communication there can be no nomenclature and 
no developed thought. What we call “me,” “mine” 
or “myself” is, then, not something separate from 
the general life, but the most interesting part of it 
a part whose interest arises from the very fact that 
it is both general and individual. That is, we care 
for it just because it is that phase of the mind that 


is living and striving in the common life, try 
to impress itself upon the minds of others. “I” j s ® 
militant social tendency, working to hold and en* 
large its place in the general current of tendencies 
So far as it can, it waxes, as all life does. To think 
of it as apart from society is a palpable absurdity 0 f 
which no one could be guilty who really saw it as a 
fact of life.... 

If a thing has no relation to others of which 
one is conscious, he is unlikely to think of it at 
all, and if he does think of it, he cannot, it seems 
to me, regard it as emphatically his. The appro¬ 
priate sense is always the shadow, as it were, of 
the common life, and when we have it, we have a 
sense of the latter in connection with it. Thus, if 
we think of a secluded part of the woods as “ours,” 
it is because we think, also, that others do not 20 
there.... 

The reference to other persons involved in the 
sense of self may be distinct and particular, as 
when a boy is ashamed to have his mother catch 
him at something she has forbidden; or it may be 
vague and general, as when one is ashamed to do 
something which only his conscience, expressing 
his sense of social responsibility, detects and dis¬ 
approves; but it is always there. There is no sense 
of I, as in pride or shame, without its correlative 
sense of you, or he, or they. Even the miser gloat¬ 
ing over his hidden gold can feel the "mine” only as 
he is aware ot the world of men over whom he has 


secret power; and the case is very similar with all 
inds of hidden treasure. Many painters, sculptors, 
and writers have loved to withhold their work from 
e world, fondling it in seclusion until they were 
quite done with it; but the delight in this, as in all 
ccrets, depends upon a sense of the value of what 
is concealed. 

In a very large and interesting class of cases, the 
cial reference takes the form of a somewhat defi¬ 
ne imagination of how ones self—that is, any 
e ^ a ^ r °^ r ^ ateS ~ a PP ears * n a P art i cu ^ ar m * n< ^ 

e kind of self-feeling one has is determined 
y ic attitude toward this attributed to that othef 
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mind. A social self of this sort might be called the 
reflected or looking-glass self: 

“Each to each a looking-glass 

Reflects the other that doth pass.” 

As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, 
and are interested in them because they are ours, 
and pleased or otherwise with them according as 
they do or do not answer to what we should like 
them to be; so in imagination we perceive in an¬ 
other’s mind some thought of our appearance, 
manners, aims, deeds, character, friends, and so 
on, and are variously affected by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three princi¬ 
pal elements: the imagination of our appearance to 
the other person; the imagination of his judgment 
of that appearance; and some sort of self-feeling, 
such as pride or mortification. The comparison 
with a looking glass hardly suggests the second el¬ 
ement, the imagined judgment, which is quite es¬ 
sential. The thing that moves us to pride or shame 
is not the mere mechanical reflection of ourselves, 
but an imputed sentiment, the imagined effect of 
this reflection upon another’s mind. This is evident 
from the fact that the character and weight of that 
other, in whose mind we see ourselves, makes all 
the difference with our feeling. We are ashamed to 
seem evasive in the presence of a straightforward 
man, cowardly in the presence of a brave one, gross 
in the eyes of a refined one, and so on. We always 
imagine, and in imagining share, the judgments of 
the other mind. A man will boast to one person of 
an action—say some sharp transaction in trade 
which he would be ashamed to own to another.... 

[This] view [of] “self” and the pronouns of the 
first person . . . was impressed on me by observing 
my child M. at the time when she was learning to 
use these pronouns. When she was two years and 
two weeks old, I was surprised to discover that she 
had a clear notion of the first and second persons 
when used possessively. When asked, Where is 
your nose?” she would put her hand upon it and 
say “my.” She also understood that when someone 


else said “my” and touched an object, it meant 
something opposite to what was meant when she 
touched the same object and used the same word. 
Now, anyone who will exercise his imagination 
upon the question of how this matter must appear 
to a mind having no means of knowing anything 
about “I” and “my,” except what it learns by hearing 
them used, will see that it should be very puzzling. 
Unlike other words, the personal pronouns have 
apparently no uniform meaning, but convey differ¬ 
ent and even opposite ideas when employed by dif¬ 
ferent persons. It seems remarkable that children 
should master the problem before they arrive at 
the considerable power of abstract reasoning. How 
should a little girl of two, not particularly reflective, 
have discovered that “my” was not the sign of a def¬ 
inite object like other words, but meant something 
different with each person who used it? And, still 
more surprising, how should she have achieved the 
correct use of it with reference to herself which, it 
would seem, could not be copied from anyone else , 
simply because no one else used it to describe what 
belonged to her? The meaning of words is learned 
by associating them with other phenomena. But 
how is it possible to learn the meaning of one 
which, as used by others, is never associated with 
the same phenomenon as when properly used by 
one’s self? Watching her use of the first person, I 
was at once struck with the fact that she employed 
it almost wholly in a possessive sense, and that, 
too, when in an aggressive, self-assertive mood. 
It was extremely common to see R. tugging at one 
end of a plaything and M. at the other, screaming, 
“My, my.” “Me” was sometimes nearly equivalent 
to “my” and was also employed to call attention 
to herself when she wanted something done for 
her. Another common use of “my” was to demand 
something she did not have at all. Thus, if R. had 
something the like of which she wanted, say a cart, 
she would exclaim, “Where’s my cart?” 

It seemed to me that she might have learned the 
use of these pronouns as follows. The self-feeling 
had always been there. From the first week she 
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had wanted things and cried and fought tor them. 
She had also become familiar by observation and 
opposition with similar appropriative activities 
on the part ot R. Thus, she not only had the feel¬ 
ing herself, but by associating it with its visible 
expression had probably defined it, sympathized 
with it, resented it, in others. Grasping, tugging, 
and screaming would be associated with the feel¬ 
ing in her own case and would recall the feeling 
when observed in others. They would constitute 
a l an guage, precedent to the use of first-person 
pionouns, to express the self-idea. All was ready, 
then, tor the word to name this experience. She 
now observed that R., when contentiously ap¬ 
propriating something, frequently exclaimed, 
my, mine, give it to me,” “I want it,” and the 
like. Nothing more natural, then, than that she 
should adopt these words as names for a frequent 
and vivid experience with which she was already 
familiar in her own case and had learned to attri¬ 
bute to others. Accordingly, it appeared to me, as 
I recorded in my notes at the time, that “‘my’ and 
mine are simply names for concrete images of ap- 
propriativeness,” embracing both the appropria¬ 
tive feeling and its manifestation. If this is true, the 
child does not at first work out the I-and-you idea 
in an abstract form. The first-person pronoun is 
a sign of a concrete thing, after all, but that thing 
is not primarily the child’s body, or his muscular 
sensations as such, but the phenomenon of aggres¬ 
sive appropriation practiced by himself, witnessed 
in others, and incited and interpreted by a heredi 
tary instinct. This seems to get over the difficultv 
mentioned above, namely, the seeming lack of a 
common content between the meaning of “ mv ” 
when used by another and when used by one’s self 
This common content is found in the appropria’ 
ive feeling and the visible and audible signs of that 
feeling. An element of difference and strife come 
in, of course, in the opposite ariinnc ~ 

WH.CK the " my ~ of another and 

are likely to stand for. When another person V 

“mine” regarding something which I claim I ^ 

pathize with h im enough understanTwh^: 


means, but it is a hostile sympathy, OV er 
by another and more vivid “mine” conne^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 
the idea of drawing the object my way. ° ed wit h 
In other words, the meaning of “I” an(J „ 
is learned in the same way that the niea • mine 
hope, regret, chagrin, disgust, and thouTanf ° f 
other words of emotion and sentiment are 1 ^ S ° f 
that is, by having the feeling, imputing it to 
in connection with some kind of expression ^ 
hearing the word along with it. As to its Co ' ^ 
nication and growth, the self-idea is i n no ^ 
peculiar that I see, but essentially like other id** 
In its more complex forms, such as are express^ 
by “I” in conversation and literature, it is a social 

de- 


sentiment, or type of sentiments, defined and 
veloped by intercourse.... 


I imagine, then, that as a rule the child associ¬ 
ates “I” and “me” at first only with those ideas re¬ 
garding which his appropriative feeling is aroused 
and defined by opposition. He appropriates his 
nose, eye, or foot in very much the same way as a 
plaything by antithesis to other noses, eyes, and 
feet, which he cannot control. It is not uncommon 
to tease little children by proposing to take away 
one of these organs, and they behave precisely as 
if the mine threatened were a separable object— 
which it might be for all they know. And, as I have 
suggested, even in adult life, “I,” “me,” and “mine” 
are applied with a strong sense of their meaning 
only to things distinguished as peculiar to us by 
some sort of opposition or contrast. They always 
imply social life and relation to other persons. That 
VV * s m °st distinctively mine is very private, it 
•s true, but it is that part of the private which I am 
cherishing in antithesis to the rest of the world, not 
e separate but the special. The aggressive self is 
sentially a militant phase of the mind, having f° r 
s apparent function the energizing of peculiar ac- 
cities, and, although the militancy may not go on 
an obvious, external manner, it always exists as a 
men tal attitude.... 

Jh e process by which self-feeling of the 
ln g glass sort develops in children may 
° owed without much difficulty. Studying the 
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movements of others as closely as they do, they 
soon see a connection between their own acts and 
changes in those movements; that is, they perceive 
their own influence or power over persons. The 
child appropriates the visible actions of his parent 
or nurse, over which he finds he has some control, 
in quite the same way as he appropriates one of his 
own members or a plaything; and he will try to do 
things with this new possession, just as he will with 
his hand or his rattle. A girl six months old will at¬ 
tempt in the most evident and deliberate manner 
to attract attention to herself, to set going by her 
actions some of those movements of other persons 
that she has appropriated. She has tasted the joy of 
being a cause, of exerting social power, and wishes 
more of it. She will tug at her mother’s skirts, wrig¬ 
gle, gurgle, stretch out her arms, etc., all the time 

watching for the hoped-for effect- 

The young performer soon learns to be different 
things to different people, showing that he begins to 
apprehend personality and to foresee its operation. 
If the mother or nurse is more tender than just, 
she will almost certainly be “worked by system¬ 
atic weeping. It is a matter of common observation 
that children often behave worse with their mother 
than with other and less sympathetic people. 
Of the new persons that a child sees, it is evident 
that some make a strong impression and awaken 
a desire to interest and please them, while others 
are indifferent or repugnant. Sometimes the reason 
can be perceived or guessed, sometimes not; but 
the fact of selective interest, admiration, and pres¬ 
tige is obvious before the end of the second year. 
By that time a child already cares much for the re¬ 
flection of himself upon one personality and little 
for that upon another. Moreover, he soon claims 
intimate and tractable persons as mine , classes 
them among his other possessions, and maintains 
his ownership against all comers. M., at three years 
of age, vigorously resented R.s claim upon their 
mother. TTie latter was “my mamma,” whenever t e 
point was raised. 

Strong joy and grief depend upon the treatment 
this rudimentary social self receives. ... At about 


fifteen months old [M.] had become “a perfect little 
actress,” seeming to live largely in imaginations of 
her effect upon other people. She constantly and 
obviously laid traps for attention, and looked 
abashed or wept at any signs of disapproval or in¬ 
difference. At times it would seem as if she could 
not get over these repulses, but would cry long in 
a grieved way, refusing to be comforted. If she hit 
upon any little trick that made people laugh, she 
would be sure to repeat it, laughing loudly and af¬ 
fectedly in imitation. She had quite a repertory of 
these small performances, which she would dis¬ 
play to a sympathetic audience, or even try upon 
strangers. I have seen her at sixteen months, when 
R. refused to give her the scissors, sit down and 
make-believe cry, putting up her underlip and snif¬ 
fling, meanwhile looking up now and then to see 
what effect she was producing.... 

Progress from this point is chiefly in the way of 
a greater definiteness, fullness, and inwardness in 
the imagination of the others state of mind. A little 
child thinks of and tries to elicit certain visible or 
audible phenomena, and does not go beyond them; 
but what a grown-up person desires to produce in 
others is an internal, invisible condition which his 
own richer experience enables him to imagine, and 
of which expression is only the sign. Even adults, 
however, make no separation between what other 
people think and the visible expression of that 
thought. They imagine the whole thing at once, 
and their idea differs from that of a child chiefly 
in the comparative richness and complexity of the 
elements that accompany and interpret the visible 
or audible sign. There is also a progress from the 
naive to the subtle in socially self-assertive action. 
A child obviously and simply, at first, does things 
for effect. Later there is an endeavor to suppress 
the appearance of doing so; affection, indifference, 
contempt, etc., are simulated to hide the real wish 
to affect the self-image.... 
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